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A B STB ACT 

» i history of Boosevelt's New Deal education policies 

•shovs that the Depression of the 1930s led to unprecedented^ yv 
experimentation in federal educational programs. Three as^€c«s,<«^ New 
Deal' education policy are iaportant. First; the New DeaOfset" 
precedents «t hat redefined and legitiaized the federal cfovernaent' s 
role in education. Working through structures paralliBlyto traditional 
education-is«ich as the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) , the sorks 
Progress Administration (HPA) , and the National Jfouth Administration 
(!ltA)--the federal government constructed schools, helped employ 
tsechers, atfd offered a wide variety of courses. Second, the New Deal 
deaonstrated Vtlie necessity and the effectiveness of federal 
^intervention for the education of blacks and other educationally 
de"prlve~d gfoupV. The CCC, BPA, NXA, and other prograR-i emphasized the 
training of blacks^ though often in segregated circuastances. Third, 
however, the Heir. Deal failed to institutionalize its new policies. 
•Thus it built no group of professional educators coamitted to federal 
participation in education. The New Deal's experiaents in educational 
policy did help establish new ideas about federal responsibility for 
(education and new goals for equal and deaoci^tdc education. 
(A^thor/BB) 
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Abstract 

/ 

The emergency conditions created by the Depression of the 1930s 
provided the context for unprecedented experimentation by the federal 
government in the development of direct educational programs and the 
evolution of new ideas of federal responsibility for education. These- 
programs, part of the New Deal's relief endeavor, were at once a radical 
departure from previous views about the legitimate role of the federal 
government in education and ultimately circumscribed by the manner in 
which they were conceived and administered. Although the specific educa- 
tional/programs of the New Deal ended when the relief agencies were 
disbanded, the Roosevelt educational experiments had important consequences 
in ^establishing new goals for an effective democratic education, equal 
opportunity for blacks .and 9 ther disadvantaged groups, arfd federal res- 
ponsibility ^or-education-which-ahticipate^ more' recent policies and 
perspectives. 



Since the 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v Board of 
Education, and especially since the 1960s \ Americans have become accustom- 
ed to active fed.eral participation' in education. We oft**n assume that tfie 
recent past emerged' from a kind of tabula rasa , a long prehistory of 
federal quiescence in which educational matters rested exclusively and 
naturally in the domain of the states and local school districts where the 
silence of the Constitution seemed to leave the matter. In fact^ American 
history is dotted with instances of federal activity affecting education. 
Usually, .however, these were simple legislative acts which, as in the case 
of the Morrill Act (I862) and Smith-Hughes. Act (l917)i^ovided federal 
asai^ance for special educational projects like the landi grant uriiversities 
or subsidies to encourage vocational education. Rarely did the federal 
government actively design a sot of programs or policies which reached 
broadly and deeply into the re^l^ of educati on. ^ 

The one importanf^ exception was the New Deal. The reform-activities — 
initiated hy Franklin Roosevelt in the 19 30s to cope with the devastations 
of the depression were unprecedented in many ways. Not the least of these 
v;as the significant educational dimension of federal intervention which v:as 
carved out of the jigsaw pattern of economic relief. This federal activity 
v:as not only fundamentally new but had significant implications for defining 
a- new federal-responsibility-in educational matters which anticipated, our 
more recent experiences. In telling the story of the ^ew Deal^s educgtipj?Ql- 
activities, I will concentrate on three areas which I believe are most 
instructive in providing historical antecedents arid contrasts to the concerns 



which have dominated oiir seminar discussions: hov: the New Deal helped to 
redefine the legitimate and necessary responsibility of the federal govem- 
merit for education; the effect of federal inbeirvention for the education of 
blacks and other educationally .deprived groups; the nature -Of federal 
administration and its consequences. The New Deal provided important 
precedents which fundamentally altered beliefs about the role of the 

federal government in the area of education and^as significantly, made 

\ 

it dear that the education of blacks was integral to axsy new responsibility 

\ 

*the:^federflQrgovernraent might 'a9suhie« At the siame time, the Roosevelt 

Administcation failed to anchor these changes in^ a lasting way^'ecause of 

the manner in which its educational programs were administered and because 

its educational innovations were not the result of a defined aet of policies 

and goals concerning oducation, but were practical and temporary e:q)edients« 

In this sense, the New Deal both anticipated the educational developments of 

the post-1960s period but had no dixect lin.cs with it either in institutions 

_OT^grogiNMs«_ ^ - — ™- - 

The connections between the New Deal and the present are both real 
and indirect. The Roosevelt Adndnistration broke decisively with former 
assumptions about the limited role of the federal government in education, 
but did so in the context of emergency conditions, without a specific policy 
or objective concerning education, and hoped tc limit its innovations to the 
short term. In failing to institutionalize the changes it inaugurated, the 
New Deal fulfilled Its own goals but never provided a lasting educational 

-stnicture-nor-a 'continuous'bureaucracy €o^dminister the new vision it 
helped to inaugurate. ' ^ 



•In responsiveness' to popular sovereignty! in adaptability to 
varyiiTg ne.ed and- aspiration, and in richness of experimentation- 
conducive- to flexibility and 'to progrM^^^ our" management of public . 
schools is without a pecr# C^irtainly no national system of public 
. schools managed in a highly centralized spirit shows such substantial 
democratic qualities####'% 

"The American people are justified in using their federal tax system, 
to give financial aid to education in the States, provided they do 
this in a manner that does ncft delegate to the Federal Government . 
any control of the social purpose and specific processes of education»^ ' 

To tinderstand the natwe and scope of New Deal iiinovations, it would 
be useful, to begin with a brief examination of a classic dociiraent in 
American educational history, the 1931 Report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education* Appearing before Roosevelt took office, the report 
serves as a convenient; frame against which to. define the changes introduced 
by the New Deal# The report is often remembered for its innovative recommenda- 
tion calling for federal financial assistance for education, but this is 
deceptive. In fact, the port highljyghts jwiijspnfim 

tions on the role of the federal government and the tensions in the report, " 
.illustrated by the paired statements above, sximmed up the di'Umma of the 
Committee which at once \irged financial assistance and denied the federal 
government any active supervisory role. Although the Committee appointed 
by President Hoover in 1929, was composed of a varied ^roup of educators, 
public officials^ leaders of citizens organizations and private industry, 
it was overwhelmingly dominated by professional educators. The makeup of 
_theJgroup-represented^ if~not a crbssection ^f public thought on education 
certainly a good sample of those who were thinking most seriously about 
American education at the time. And the Committee as x^^ell as *its report 
most nearly approximated the dominant views of the educational community^ 



I The Committee took pains to discuss at length, and often with 
sentimental flourishes, the traditional roots of American localism in 
echxcation and its fundamental contribution to democracy and citizenship* 
And even as it pointed to the precedents for federal aid to education, 
it carefully 'differentiated the earlier forms of federal aid, like land ■ 
grants,*^ which supported local autonony, from the later more intrusive 
forms like the Morrill and Smith-Hughes Acts, which the Committee rejected 

i 

as unwarranted attempts )y„ the federal government to make policy. Noting 
the "conflict between our traditional 'policy of State and local autonony . 
and this growing trend toward federal centralization,"^ the 1931 Report v 
repeatedly reasserted the primacy of local control and left no doubt about 
the dangers implicit in innovation. 

The Report was not trying to biiild up an historical notebook of 
cases to support increased federal participation. JRather_it hoped-to- - 
— """confine" and severely delimit the proper realm of what it called federal 

"cooperation. " This seemed^speci^^ in the light of .the 

Committee's recommendations for direct federal financial aid. The Committee 
reluctantly supported federal aid because of its recognition of the indis- 
putable economic and social changes which had taken place^ as rapid 
industrialization transformed a' formerly rural society, and a newly national 

a 

ized econony exposed^and aggravated the glaring ineqxiities in provisions for 
education by local communities. At^ a time when jjidustrial opportu nities 
were draining population into a nationwide lalDor pool, the local school 
district continued to serve as the exclusive basis for educational funding.^ 
.Many of the local (especially naral) district S/had*become unable adequately 
.to provide for the basic education necessary for a newly nationalized 
citizenry just when that education was becorlng a necessity for the national 
sta'te and the national econony* 



Accordingly^ the Committee's recommendations can be stimmarized^as 
follows: l) Control of^ education must remain exclusively, .with the states* 
2.) The Federal government should assist the^states through a general 
education fund, to Ve'-provided to the states with no strings attached, and 
to be distributed according to need. 3) There should be no federal aid 
for special education projects which by their nature result in federal 

N 

0 

direction and an exercise of ^controls. Along with this, the Committee 
^rg<5d the eLiriiiiiation of all federal matching fund requirements in , 
existing legislation (for example, vocationial education), k) A maj6r ^ 
purpose of federal cooperation in education was the • collection and dissemina- 
tion of. information. Therefore the federal government should actively 

pursue, encourage and sponsor research aativitie^;^ .5) -The- only legitimate 

-'^^ - - ' 

-f ederal--^equifSneiit^ ^f administered aid is audits to ensure the proper 
e:q>enditure of ^ funds. 6) The Federal government should establish a 
Dep^ment of Education with a Cabinet level Secretary. 

^ ^ . - ..The-^irst: five points repres'^nt a fair summary of traditional values 
modifiea by the Committee's reluctant acceptance of the need for federal aid. 
The last recommendation seems incongruous with the others. If, one may 
properly ask, the federal government .was to dispense funds Vith no controls 
and to restrict itself to simple audits and the encouragement of research, 
why introduce a demand for a bureaucratic structure?. Or .as a minority report 
written by tv?o Catholic clergymen, aptly put it: "A Federal Department of 
Education will inevitably bring about centralizaQ'oiraiid-~federal control. . . 
of education. ... A Federal Department, headed by a Secretary in the 
President's Cabinet, is of its nature an administrative institution and 
nothing that scould be written into any act setting up such a Department *^\^ 

' couLd prevent it^from t'aJcing on administrative and directional functions in 
the course of time. . . .'^ Why then, in the light of the rest of the report 



"this recoranendation? In some ways, the recommendation is only comprehensible 

in the context of the rest of the report, for only the last provision could ' 

ensure the delicate balance required ty the others* Such a national center 

could provide the legitimacy and stature which an increasingly self-c^onscious 

profession demoded while assuring it the, leverage, through access to the 

President and Congress, for tKe continuous flow ^f ^unrestricted funds* The 

report wanted it both ways — mon^ and the recognition of-education 

as a national concern, and no federal controls over education which technically 

rested with the states and localities, but was in fact increasingly, if less 

explicity, lodged in a self-confident profession. Only a department which 

educators coxild 'confidently hope to control would protect the schools from 

independent federal action. 

The only other minority report reminds lis of issues the majority simply 

ignored as bqrond the scope of federal concern. This report, issued by three 

Presidents of Negro institutions of higher education, presented the most 

fundamental challenge to the report as a whole* While they proclaimed their 

«. " * 

general agreement with the report, they asked th^ federal government to 

assume the "moral obligation x^'hich binds a central governijient. to exercise* 

speciaCSolicitude for disadvantaged minorities." Presidents Davis, Johnson, 

and Moton declared that historical experience of the limitax^ions of state 

ration and the deplorable state of education for blacks made intervention 

on their behalf through supplemental grants for black edu^cation a necessity 

and an obligation.* These grants, they added, should be" administered just as 

1 

the general fund was administered, "in full accord with the principles of 
state autonomy," demanding only "some definite increase in the per capita • 
amounts and ^in the percentages of State support made available for Negro 
education." They based thair demands on the requirements of* fairness and 
equity alone, and did not propose any restructuring of traditional federal- 

"11 



state relationships in education. , . / ' * 

This pleat carefully worded to uphold and respect local autonpny and 
not to insult the Southern statesi had no resonance whatever in the majority 
report. The majority raised the issue of .black education only to dismiss it 
as one of the »*perplexing problems** the solution to which •♦mi^ht appear 
to be hastened qjTtKe Tederat Govemmentv" --Instead, the majori-ty noted 
steady improvement in Negro education and the "impressive advance made by 

colored people," which the Committee believed woixld continue to result from 

• . . ' . \ . ^ ^ 

private charity. "It seems clear that the actual limitations which still 
operate to handicap Negroes are primarily due to^ ^lmpe.rfeGj:ions in the ^ 

5 

r^litical, ^conomic, physical and social conditions often surrounding them." 
In many ways, the Committee's statement was worse than silence since it 
aipplauded a progress which was a sl^p-in-the-face to black Americans.. 
But as significantly, the statement also suggested tliat the role of 
education was limited, that education was qnly one of many social forces. 
\nd that equal opportunity in education could not substitute: for or 
produce social equality. ?y 1938, .a new Advisory Committee, appointed ly- 
Roosevelt and deeply affected by New Deal experience, uoixLd adopt a more, 
imperial view of education and with it a different perspective on the ro^e 
of education in society and of the govc**nment ' s obligations toward all th^ 
nation's ciJLl'drem ' ' ^ . 

ii^ ^ X 

As the National Advisory Committee was deliberating and preparing to , 
issue its finding s,|' the American econony had collapsed. The Depressifen,^the 
coming of Roosevelt, and the ii:icipient destruction of .the financial founda- 
tion of thousands of school systems across the nata^ woiald profoundly affect 

'■■•/: 
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educational experience in the decade of the thirties* But these changes 
did not iraraediately revise traditional bd.iefs about the role and responsibility 
of the federal government in educational, matters^ Nor were the implicatjtons 
of the innovations introduced by the New Deal inunediately apparent* Indeed 
what^' Is striking abotxb the initial development of federal educational 
activities in the thirties is how the federal government managed \o assume 
a good part of^^the burden and responsibility for education without ^eraing 
to alter traditional relationships between the federal government and 
schools* In thiSf the New Deal^s actions concerning- education were like Its 
effects on. other segments of the econony and society — neither Roosevelt 

lior.his Administration questioned the legitimacy or normal functioning of 

^ 



basic American institutions* 

The New Deal accdraplishetj this . legerdemain by erecting parallel 
structures to traditional educational institutions whi^h wijJre federally 
admljnistered and highly centralized, but which did not technically interfere 
with or challenge .traditional local and state control* New Deal structures 
were often vitally ^concerned with education, had an in^xLicit educational 
philosophy and purpose and v;ere critical to the maintanence of educational 
stability, but' were organized and legitimated under the rubric of relief* 
-.That- they could, do this effectively suggests how ^ important- education had 
become as a unit of the economy* It also suggjests hovncnicially^ committ ed 
the Nev' Deal3'as-to-^ederal intervention as a temMrary expedient, not to be 
confused with basic revision of traditional institutions* The New Deal 
never overtly questioned the local basis of educational policy or the autondfiy 
of the states in decisions about schoolings Roosevelt neverJ'even s\:ggest5d 
or offered federal assistance to the schools on a regular and contintmig basis* 
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^\ Nevertheless, the actions of the New Deal focussed attention as never before 
on the federal government as an active participant in all phases of social 
life, accustomed American educators to federal action without necessarily 
alleviating their fears, and directed attention to basic inequities, 
hieffkciJ^iAes and "paradoxes" that had been dormant or-taboo subjectsi 



In the end, the Roosevelt Administration injected the federal govemkent 
into the educational arena in such a way *hat it not only exposed educational 
failures but defined their redress as- a federal responsibility. 

By the time Franklin Roosevelt took office, the schools like other 
s^ments of the econony had taken a severe beating. After e^qjanding 
> enormou sl y in the twenties i n capifcal^pLant ,„services„and-progr-am ^ offerings, - 



/ 



/ and population (especially in secondary schoolb)^ American schools 
were financially wounded, and also under "seige from those vho 
sought to impose economies in this so-called social luxury. ^ Some ' scl^ls, 
mostly in ru!ral areas, were forced to close entirely and almost all school 
districts reduced their budgets, often as much as one-third, cutting 
deeply into teacher staffing ai^ salaries.''^ The Nationa], Educational Associa 
tion, as v:e shall see, responded vdth an urgent plea for immediate 
federal aid as well as with a long term program of federal supports for 
education. Roosevelt and the relief administrators most immediately involved 
Harry Hopkins and-Harold-Ickes, also responded. But, aside' from a one-time 
money grant araotanting to somethiiig tinder .$20^000,000 in 1934-35 to keep 
some schools from imminent collapse, th^ responded in typical New Deal 
fashion ty assisting not the schools as organizations but school people 
and plants. They did so through a mixed bag of work relief programs, 
public workg con^^ri^^^^---^^" and repair pro^jects, work-study schemes, and 



supplementary^^ocial work enterprises. The educational import of these 
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relief activi.ties wotad subsequently become clear and was described and 
evaluated by Roosevelt's- own Advisory .Committee Reports issued at the end 
of the decade. *'But their immediate orientation and administration fell 
within the much broader scope of general federal relief activities, organiz- 
ei-ty^d subordinated to FDR»s alphabet-soup agencies, the Public Works 
Administration (PWA), Works Progress AdrairttstratioMl'fPA-)-H>he-Civllian 



Conservation Corps (CCC), the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA), and the National Youth Administration (NYA). These separately run 
agenies, relying . heavily on discretionary administrative policies -whose 
purpose was to provide maximum individual relief, were coordinated with a 
-variety^ofTfederal-department-s^-but^aimost never-responsible-to the-Qffi-ce- 



of Education. 

Thus, to speak of the New Deal's educational activities is both'^o 

describe a ma_ssive program of school construction and repair, teacher 

•employment, courses in literacy and naturalization, vocational rehabilitation . 

» nursery schools, correspondence courses, educational radio programs, 

su^enbjLons tc high school and college students, and to describe no educational 

policy at all. In. most cases (the NYA was in part an exception to this) 

education was a byproduct of vork relief and the educational content and . 

purpose v;as defined in the course of the agencies' activities by the need 

_Jio_,f3Jid . appropriate employment -for teacjiers, carpenters, masons, students, 

nurses, and unskiUed laborers. Because of the way in which they were 

administered, it is difficult, probably impossible,, to estimate even how 

much money was expended by the New Deal on educationally relevant programs. 

The WPA spent over $213,000,000 on school construction and repa^and loaned • 

an additional $85,000,000 for this purpose. The most clearly school-based 

program, NYA, spent $53f 000,000 on scholar shipJ.ike student work programs in 
' 9 
" " - -the two years between^ 193 5-37 and lesser amoxints in subsequent periods. 

O * * - . ■ * 15 
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But how is it possible to determine what portion of the CCC budget was 
directed to education, or which of the many WPA programs were educational? 

Since many of its educational endeavors were unfocused, * 
.the New Deal often discovered. its educational commitments. in the process 
of program adraitiiistr^tion. When the CCC, the most popular of the New Deal- 
jork^Kojects, got under wajr, its aim was to provi de^ ou b«K)f«<vork youth from 



relief fandlies with immediate emplc^ent in conservation work, expecting 

that th^ would pick vip what they needed to learn in the process. This 

would; give them something useful to do while a portion of their salaries 

was sent home to aid their needy families. It soon became dear that 

~e3^Tcit instrubtibn, not only in the technical aspects^^of^^Cflnservation, 

but often in basic literacy was urgently needed. Additionally, as the CCC 

sought ways in which to occupy and stimulate camp enroUees in their non- 

woiidJig hours, they turned to education .in subjects like Latin, mathematics 

and history, as well as in vocational skills and literacy.^^ At first, these 

activities were entirely voluntary, but the moral pressure on enrollees to 

occupy their time usefully made the educational supplements almost as basiQ 

to CCC activities as the work regime. By 193S-39f morelhan 90 per cent of the Corps 

was enrolled in some instruction, averaging four ha::irs per week. Two-thirds 

of these enrollees were in Job related, but one-third were in istrictly 

academic classes. An educational adviser had early been attached to each 



CCp camp and it is clear that the camps, by utilizing various local educational 
resources, helped to educate thousands of young men, providing many vdth 
basic literacy, remedial^ instruction, and some v.dth welcdme advanced education. 
V/hen\ Congress extended the life of the CCC in l'937f it formalized its 
educational activities by providing each camp with a school building and 



inr .r ftAfliflg fl peejr^aHy^ur at i nn a l appr opriati o n s. By 19UL. credit for 
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educational work .compLeted in CCC camps was provided by U7 states and the 
District of Colurabia. ^-The CCC had certainly become the center of a federally 
administered educational enterprise, but the camps were run the War 
Department, with personnel and responsibilities shared with the Departments 
of. Agriculture and Interior, and to only a limited degree, the Office of 
Education. ^ 

The', ambiguities which miked the administration of the CCC and its 
policies pervaded New Deal educational activities. The National Youth 
Administration, superficially more focused in its goals, was even more 
adn^iistrativeiy fragmented. Established in 1935 as an autonomous division 
brthe WPS, the aim of the mk was clear — to perSiit^ students in secohciary 
schools and coUeges to continue their education by providing them with 
part-*ime, often on-campus, jobs as clerks, janitors, research assistants, 
or in construction. projects, playground?, and nursery schools. The NYA also 
provided work- relief with a prevocational goal to unemployed out-of-school 
youths of school age. Durihg 1936-37, at the height of its activities, the 

Ik 

NTA provided almost one-half million students with this kind of assistanpe. 
Some c£ this work had already been done under "the auspices of the FEEA on an 
ad hoc basis.^^ Organizationally autonomous, though nominally under the 
WPA, the NYA "has in principle worked in close cooperation vith local. 
State, and other Federal governmental agencies and numerous nongovernmental 
"agenciesT^'WTS^^s'XdvisoiT^Conm 
see, this close cooperation' was strongly disputed by some educators, who 
felt that they had, in fact, been ignored in both the organization and 

administration of the NYA. More significantly, th^ Office of Education had 

• 17 

no major role in its organization or operations.- ■ 

In reality, the coordination of the NYA was often a nightmare chart 
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'of responsibaiities, with cooperation between student aid officers, work 

project administrators, State Departments of Education, and school officials 

necessary to establish school quotas, to determine who qualified scholastically 

18 

and financially, and to define which jobs were necessary or desirable^ Students 
receiving aid sometimes changed ft'pm month to month, depending on any number 
of factors their continued need, their academic status, the determination 
of most appropriate work, whether cjuotas had been filled, etc. At each 
step, a host of variables (with responsibilities in different federaL? state 
aod school agencies) had to be coordinated. Nevertheless, . \ 
the NYA worked — from the perspective of the student who was 
able to stay in school} of the public, with whom it.^as popular; and in 
terras of New Deal policies, whose principal objective v/as to keep youth off \^ 
the labor market. Similarly, despite the resentment of educators, the NJA 
in^ no vzay affected the content of education which was the main basis of 
the stated fears-^ofl-the^educational^establishment. Educators, like Lotus 
Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota,, proposed that innovations^ 
like this provided but "an ea^ step, , , to a situation where the materials 
of instruction v;ere suggested and then required from Vfashington, In fact, 
educators, »s well as the NEA and the Office pt Education disliked and were 
suspicious of the NYA , , more because they v/ere irked by the fact that 
they had been ignored by Roosevelt in instituting and administering the 

program and that~it-was-"divorced-from-trhe-exi-sting- educational agencies" 

' 20 * 

than they were seriously worried about centrally imposed curricula, 

Ey 1938, the Office of Education v/as actively seeking to undermine the NYA 

and in 19A1 the Educational Policies Committee of the NEA called for the 

21 

abolition of the MIA and the CCC,. Thus the *NYA both succeeded and failed, 

t* * " ■• 

It succeeded in instituting ,a tnaly radical, nw program of student assistance 

and initiating a wholly new sense of federal responsibility for education. 



.And it failed, not because it^was difficult to adminisi.er, but- because it' 



did not ifruster the support of that educational establishment without who^e 
jupoort^^the NYA's innovations could only be shortlived and temporaryj^^f^^t^, ; 

In addition to the CCC and NYA,. which were the only excluBi^yeXy^- ' 
youth-oriented program^ the New Deal also provided^a variety of other ^ 
educational programs, many run Ity the WPA,"These included "worker ^education, 
nursory schools, vocational retraining, ^and parent education. In all 
these programs, the federal government saw its role as simply providing 
funds. It selected personnel on the basis of relief' needs, but left 
program content to various professional groups and state departments of 
education. "Under the Works iE¥ogress Administration the .emergency educa- 
tion program is conducted, on a, State basis. This practice derives from 
the principle of operation underlying all Works Progress Administration 
policies, which assumes that the determination of the nature and content 
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of the program is .(Bssentially a State and local government responsibility. •'^ 
In short, according to the Advisory Committee SUf^f^'^study which- issued i this 
statement, the federal government had no intenAon of ^ determining educational 
content* Indeed, it had no policy concerning education. 



This was no doubt what Roosevelt wishedAto believe and was, probably. 



initially also true because the educational^rograms were mere spin-offs 



of relief activities^ A glance..at the W?A projects makes clear that the 
programs. were careful to provide educational offerings that did not conspicu- 
oualy compete with traditional school programs, or compensated for cuts 
made necessary by the emergency. In fact, however, this was a less than - 
candid assessment of the impact and consequences, if not the intent, of 
New Deal educational endeavors. In the first place ^ the New Deal programs, 
ad hoc and administratively derivative rather than policy oriented 



as th^ often werCf were making statements ^about American- education and 
direction. The programs were all work-coordinated j that is to say that 
education in the CCC campSf student siipportSf and various supplemental 
programs sponsored the WPA were heavily vocational. In the process of 
adndrdsteriJig relief , the New Deal discovered not only massiy^e illiteracy, 
Jbixt^ alsp' a population with outdated and inadequate skills. 
The relief pr;o^1ects became actively involved in underwriting a practical 
vocationalism and helped to define this as a deeply educational issue and 



responsibility. In so doing, th^ helped to emphasize the value or education 



..'inwJoB^exTOs-^^^ tO"econoraic oppoiHiiSiity ih^erica, Roosevelt^ 
Advisory Comraitt.ee^ wouLd confirm this relationship between education and 
eccnondc, opport unity, ^ij^ to the 1931 report which had 
proclaimed the more traditional ,association^etv;een^ education and citizen- 
ship. Secondly, the experience of education as a byproduct^f^elief_ 

helped to legitimate a troader, more welfare oriented view of education 
which incliided a variety of school-centered services like health, vocational 
gtddance, preschool and adult education, and would, culminate in a polipy 

which eventually placed education in a broadly defined Department of Health, 

" — ^ 

Education and Vlelfare, ^ < 

Thirdly, the Roosevelt programs Avoided, even circled arourid^^the Office 
of Education* Thus, at a time v;hen Federal involvement in education i;as 
thickening, and might have invested the Office with vastly more power, a^ 
greatly expanded staff and proportionately increased vested interest in 
continuing federal action, FDK chose not to do so. This negative action 
v:as probably crucial to the subsequent dismemberment of the educational 
programs which remained fragments of a temporary set. of relief expedients 
It most likely also prevented the articulation of any real edir^ational polici 
which might have resuLt^^d in vastly more federal control over education. 
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In not wishing to deal with, compromise with, or contend with the educational 
establishment, Roosevelt at once made certain that his programs would be 
tentative and preordained that educators would evolve their own set of 
^inciples or demands about federal aid. The NEA, as we shall see, did just 

that. , * 

Fourth, the educational prograifls of the New Deal were aimed at ,the 
poor. As the Advisory Committee Staff Report on the WPA ejqiained: /'Here, 
-perhaps-iies its greatestnsi)^^^ itT strength. An .educational 

offering of major isignlficance has been made" available to the poor and the 
needyi . . • That.there was' and is a demand for the services rendered is 
manifest in tl^e persistence and growth of enrollments. The people can 
learn; the people want to learn; the people intend to learn. What the 
r^uLar educational agincies have failed to provide the peop£Le have founds— 

in a r^ief program. ^'^^ The pioint was clear: Education for all was a 

- > 

possibility and an imperative. Only the inattention of traditional 
educational institutions had failed to* awaken or to feed the legitimate 
educational needs of all .the people. The New Deal programs were at once 
an implicit criticism of established educational offerings and a demonstra- 
tibn of the fact; that the federal government could do vhat^stablished 
agenciesvhad failed to do. , 

X 

The;Criticism implied bv an educational agenda for the ypor meant 
more than an exteh^on of education to those previously ignored. The New 
Deal programs encouraged an\ awareness of how poverty often underlay 
inequalities in educationa3>attainment. Before the 1930s, equal educational 
opportunity was more often a catbh^hrase for providing people with only as 
much education as they could use thanM^ was a' platform for eliminating 
^inequalities in access to Education. But^l^ NTA subsidies especially 
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provided a prof otind' challecge to this perispective. As Hgrry Hopkins made 

dear^ in an informal address to NYA state administrators in 1935 : 

'Weill I think we have started something. It seems to me that what 
we are starting is this: that a^y:one who has capacities should be 
in coUege and shotiid get a higher educationi and that he is going 
to get It, ixrespective of his econo^ That is the crux of 
thet thiigf to decide once and for ail that this business of getting 
an education, and going to law school and medical school and* dental 
school and going to college is not to be confined to the people who 
have an economic status at home: that..pennits them to-do it ^^^^ — — " 

All this about anyone^^beijig_abl school, who -wants to go to 

— - -school is^ sheer honsebse- S^^ ^1:4373 has been, in opinion. I grant 
you there are a few exceptional, students who^ can do it, but ^ the" 
great majority of peo|d.e cannot; and axiyohe who kiiows anything about 
thii.game at all knows that in the good old days of and *29 
tens of thousands of young people were leaving school to go to 
work for ho other reason than that thqr were poor. Thqr were 
quite capable of going to coU^e, far more so than some of us in 
this room. 25. . . ' , 

What HopldJis had done was to change fundamentally the meaning of 
equal educational opportunity and to- propose that the federal government 
.♦•should meet the problem, of equal educational opportunity head on. . . . 
we propose to give anybody in the United States a chance to :go to college 

if he wants to.*^^ VHiefher the. source of this radical understanding was the 
eye-opening experi-ence of a depression during the long duration^^ of which 

from one-quarter to one-third of a normally hard-^;orking population vas 

^ ' \ • 

unemployed, or whether the depression and the Roosevelt Administratior^ provid- 
ed a haven. for the expression of radical ideas that could not have' beeh 
voiced in such high places before, the New Deal provided a context in v^hich 

a new view of the role the .federal government could and should play in 
making education available for all emerged. The New Deal programs 
exposed not only educational deficiences, but also the social condition which 
explained them. In this context, the federal government became responsible 
for education as part t)f its new foxind obligation to eliminate gross in- 
equalities and social deprivations of aH kinds. Once again, education became 

22 
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.part of a much larger national pictur^i too large in fact to remain 
exclusively in the jurisdiction of the states or in the care of those 
I»rofessioj^^ cpncem was largely ^pedagogical;. 

Finally I th^ New Deal's educational programs both e^^sed and were 
attentive to thi5*educational needs of black Americans in a wholly unprfecedent- 



"ed "way* TfuSi of this attention was the result siir^/ of the discovery of 
-black-poyerty — a poverty long borne, but also deeply exacerbated Igr the 
depression* It is fairly clear ftw^ r>cent study of the New Tejal's 

relationship to« blacks that Roosevelt initially had no plans or policies 
to deal with the special needs of black Americans, in education or aiything 
els^ Nevertheless, V the raid-thirties, Roosevelt, often through the ^ 
intercession of his wife Eleanor, and in response to aggressive actions • 
of rndividuals like. f-Iary McLeod Eethune, President of the National 
Council of Negro -Women, his Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes, and 
the activist head of the NXA, Aubrey Williams, began to take note of and 
make provision foU^the needs of blacks. Where \}lacks had received far less 
than their fair share of relief in the early phases of the New Deal, thqr 
b6gan to be^ employed in larger numbers m construction projects and other 
''relief programs by mid-decade. More significantly for our purposes, black 

schools and colleges received significant federal appropriations, some of , 

28 *- 

it specifically earmarked for Southern Negro colleges. The response of 
blacks to New Deal offerings was enthUsiastic^ . Turning eagerly to „ the 
many opportunities for instruction offered through the WPA, blacks^ benefitted 
' especially from the skilled manpov:er program? and literacy classes. rTheir 
response revealed the extent of black educational deprivation and provided 
blacks with instruction that had simply not been available to them before. 

The ej^erience of blacks- with NYA and CCC is especially instructive 
since it reveals something of the manner in which New Deal programs operated 

. 23 
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and the possibilities of federally sponsored programs. At NICA, executive 
" director- Aubr^ WilTiaras, attacked as "a nigger lover,*; saw "progress in 
the Negroes educational and economic status as one of his top priorities. ♦'^ 
The NYA regtilations specifically forbade discrimination in student 
^sel(BCt^h-and paid black students exactly what was paid to whites for 
their "jobs;. The program included almost all of the one hundred and 
twenty Negro .Collies in* the stxjdent aid program. NYA also had a special 
fund to aid ••Eligible [black] graduate students who- cannot be cared for 
within the quota for graduate aid of a particular institution, after it < 
has made a" Just allocation for N^ro graduates from its regular quota. 
This, fund, seiv aside for use ly blacks only, was specifically aimed at 
answering -the sad lack of opportunities for professional education for 
blacks. 

At the CCC camps, blacks initially shortchanged in their 10 per cent 
quota were by raid-<iecade enrolled up to that proportion . At the same 
time, the CCC program, useful as it was for individuals, had less to 
recpncnend it as an advance for black equality^ since blacks w.ere sequester- 
ed in segregated camps-where educational advisors but n^t other supervisory 
oersonnel were black.?^ Black QCC units constantly provoked local opposi- 
tion and according .tp. on^student of the camps, "in response to any slight 
-pressure-CCC -camps fov^^iico ^^olle^es were cancelled or moved. "''^ This 
.paradox, an apparently aggressive program to provide blacks with their 
due and a program which continued traditional social policies, was 
thoroughly in line with the New Deal^s record in general. The explanation^ 
has as much to do with the fragmented way in which the New Deal programs 
were organized and run, as with Democratic party politics to which it is 
usually ^-attributed. The agencies provided a iJide ^berth for discretion, 
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and positive leadership as well as stand pai? policies where "possible. The 
CCC, nai by the War Department which was accustomed to segregated iinits, 
found it difficult to give blacks even their due; the NYA rim by VJilliaras 
and Ickes sought to dp more. 

Dut the paradox is more far-reaching,, for New Deal policies, despite 
the benefits rendered, blacks, can be summed up in the term '^separate and 
equal. This sounds incongruous to our post-«195^ but haTd meaning 

in the context of the manifestly deprived condition in whidi black schools 
were kept in segregated states by state, appropriations —a condition 
shockingly revealed $y New Deal investigations. -^-^ ^The^retention of segregate 
ed schools in the context of a developing ideology of equality meant that ' . 
New Deal activities were both ultimately limited and fundamentally . 
^distinguishable -ftw^the-is^Aies- which define equal-oppP^^^ty today. ^ : [ , 



The 'New Deal e:q)erience, especially at NYA with its special fund for ^ 
additional graduate instruction and its clear anti-discriminatory policies, 
suggests that in the case of the education of blacks, experimentation 

\ the federal government, and indeed administrative discretion, could and 

did open up new possibilities for blacks; providing many with literacy, 

[ .-^1 others with skill?, building classrooms and permitting thousands to • 

' • remain at school. As slgnficantly, the New Deal experience demonstrated 
the potential efficacy of federal intervention. As Aubrey V'illiams noted 
" in a statement to the Chicago Urban League- in 1936, "It is only. by having 
a national administration • . . that it has been possible to break dov.Ti 

r • and overcome. . . attitudes and provide a progr^am in which all men are 

treated as equals. . .'their need and not their birth nor their color 
the only criterion for their treatment. The New Deal thus provided a 
significant precedent for federal intervention in efforts aimed^at, 
» producing racial equality. 

ERIC '^^ ' 
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At the^ same timey. the Roosevelt Administration had established 
neither a poliqr of equality or goals, for black, education vhich could 
institutionalize the advances achieved and insure the continued jrespon- 
sibility of ~ the. federal government for black, educational advancement. 
In this sense, the ejqp^^rience-of blacks in the New Degl higlfl-ights 
the failtires as well as the successes* of the New Deal in the field of 
education generally. Clearly the federal government could intercede , . 
effectively and beneficially bn behalf of a ^♦disadvantaged minority, ^ ' 
But it did so in the way charity 'is dispensed — through the good" • 
graces arid caprice of the benefactor. Like charity tpO| the actions 
made the need for help apparent ancT raised the^ issues to social conscious- >^ 
ness. "^-^^ acting in this ^way, however^ vith no acconipar^ying statement 
of the legal rights of the recipient .or the moral obligation of the 
benefacftor, the Np Deal failed to establish a aew pattern of government 
intervention on behalf of .blacks that .could bind its successor. 

" , iii ^ ... , . 

The manner in which the New Deal went about, its educational business — 
through a package of relief expedients, without educationally specific 
goals, with each program separately run and all of them largely independent 
of the Office of Education — meant that the New Deal was not burdened by • 
the views of the traditional educational establishment or confined by a — 
central administrative agency which defined policies across the board. 
But this independence had its costs. Roosevelt was not able to enlist the 
assistance of that'T^etablishment in his efforts, nor develop their stake 
in the enlarged vision which was gradually emerging flrom New Deal experiences. 
Instead of cooperating, the New Deal and the educational ?stabl.".c iment^ 



, at, least in so far as this was represented by the National Education 

Association! v.'ent .their separate ways# Throxighout the twenties and thirties 

th^^NEA had hoped that the federal government would provide the profession 

A • ' / 
with more authority throijgh, a new Department of Education* At the very 

'ieast| they esq^ected that^ educational programs of the New Deal vrould be 
diActed by 'and channeled through the Office of Education, where the 
NBA 's views and assistance would be sought • As we have seen, Roosevelt 
acted diff erentiyt oisually ignoring and bypassing the Office in the 
administration of his programst Roosevelt .continuously acted apart from 
jboth the profession^ and its closest government bureau. As a result,, 
professional educators fcrund themselves slighted at just the time when 
^.education was biecoming a federal concern. A look at the attitudes of the 
NEA, the most articulate, well-organized and powerftil of the professional . 
educational organizations, demonstrates the degree to which the Administra- 
tis increasingly diverged from the profession's more traditional views 




about the legitimate r61.e of the federal government in ^education. It also 



helps to define" the actixal limits of New Deal activities, since failing 
to 'develop~T>rof es'si'onal cbnBdtments to its innovations, the Administration 
restricted the scope of those innovations and made their coordination with 
■ traditional views unlikely. 

Beginning. in 1932, the N2A began a series of efforts in the form ' 
/atf^'special emergency investigatory committees, educational coalitions, 

and legislative lobbying groups to alert teachers, the Congress and the 

' " 37 * 

^ public to the- dangers that threatened American education.-^' Initially, 

. p» ' 

the NEA*'hoped that Roosevelt would welcome its participation in efforts 

\ to meet the emergency situation and sought to find vrays to "bring the 
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natiori's schools . • • ♦.within the beneficent sphere of the New Deal."^ 



Roosevelt I however, ignored the organizatijon* In that context the 



NEA 



developed its own comprehensive program for longtehn federal aid to 
education as w.ell as demands for immediate relief. The overwhelming 
consensus 'of NEA policies was that the time had arrived for some kind of 
federal assistance to education, but that it should be assistance in 
line-with traditional jfederai-state relations. Thus, Willard Given, 
.Secretary of the Association, introduced the organization's recommenda- 
tions hlxmtly: "Federal participation in the support of education is 
inevitable/. . • The Federal Government has an inescapable interest 
in the maintenance of public education, and must bear vdth the 
st^ites the- financial burden of supporting school facilities thruout [sic] 
the nation."^'-Tiie-orgariizationis-actions .were^based on -two-considera- 
tions, one practical^ the other strategic — the financial distress in 
local school districts had now become dr£imatically clear, and the 
educati(|pal establishment had to act quickly, on its ovti, before as 
many feared, they were presented vdth a fait accomplis. This 
conclusion was partly based on exaggerated fears about the- increasing 
power of the federal government in all spheres; partly a Justifiable 
recognition that the Roosevelt Administration was in fact developing ^ 
educational programs vhich increasingly threatened traditional 
federal-state relations. 

In 1934, the NEA»s Educational Policies Commission was organized 
in light pf *»present trends to establish nev; educational agencies to • 
serve large numbers of youth a^id then to remove them from the custody of 
the organized agencies of public education and nevr practices in such fields 
as preschool and adult education, and even deep into secondary and college 
levels. We should note the word "custody" used here. As the thirties 
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progressed, the NEA repeatedly made clear that it, together with the 
traditional local and state educational boards, had a proprietary interest 
in- the nation's children and that the federal government threatened that, 
interest. Thus, Lotus Cofftaan noted in a statement tliat undoubtedly touched 
many sore wounds, "Eveiy school superintendent knows that during the last 
three years there have been at times as many asihree, and sometimes more, 
federal officers seeking jurisdiction over some of the youth of his 
coranunity. Each educator knows, too, that there have been established in 
each state a fedeiral officer in charge of adult education and another in 
charge of the education of .unemployed yoxith; and that these officers 
vrere appointed '*in mai^ instances without the knowledge or consent of the . 
state superintendents, and that they may operate entirely independently 
of them."^ Note how easily Coffman moved from claiming jTiri?diction over 
the youth of community to a claim of jurisdiction by the states over adult 
and unemployed persons who wer6 manifestly not within the domain of state 
superintendents. In the course of countering the perceived threat of 
Roosevelt's relief programs Uq traditional sovereignty, the nea engaged - 
in considerable turf protecting. 

Indeed,- the NEA v7as so eager to' protect its turf that its views 
and policies tended to rigidify in response to New Deal activities. Throxjgh- " 
out the thirties, the NEA sought federal aid and repeatedly reaffirmed 
traditional educational values. -Thus, -while- he noted that "i4uch discussion 
has^one on ^ fsicl America during the period of the emergenc^^ as 
, to whether the federal government has hy grants and subsidies sufficiently 
, stimulated education. ..." John Sexson, of the Educational Policies 
Commission vent on to declare, "Public schools should grow up as local 
units; they should be administered local boards of education, elected 
by -a vote of the people. This however, should not 
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sMtaterpreted^to mean that the Federal Government should not render ^ ' 
financiadTM to the states in carrying on services or institutions 

of govemjpent whicirare^^ and management .of the states.'*'*^ 

Paul R# '^orti who! spent jnuch of his tirae^dux;:ing the thirties devising 
mathematical foirmulas for federal aid to the states, '^refl^cted the 
IffiA^s determined posture most succinctly: "Our social and economic welfare 
demands a more adequate educational program than the poor states can provide* 

-rr ■ ■ ' - 

There would seem to^ be no question but that all people, rich and poor, 
are vitally co^cex^ed with the establishment of a minimum of educational 
opportunity at least ^sufficiently high to safegxxard ourselves against ■ 
dang'fer. • c • This result cannot be attained without 
federal aid."^ . \ ^ 

In its programs}^the NEA proposed that both interim aid^^ and more 

longtarm comprehensiv^ federal assistance to education b^' distributed to 

\ \ 

the states directly according to a predetermined formula (so as to leave 
no room for administr active discretion) and ••the manner in which the funds 

for^the maintenance, of a program of public education' 
is left wholly to the Respective states.'^ In the various versions of 
their legislative programs ihe NEA agreed to a limited set of conditions 



received shall be used 



1 



upon which federal func s v:ould be contingent: that each state set a 
minimim term of l60 days; that the states spend at least the amount per 
school age population t 
1936 and 1933)? and thai 

tion the total populati6n and ^each population group for which schools are 

^^'^ This 



specifically , maint ained. 



lat thi^y had spent at some earlier- time (variously 
the states in distributing aid take "into considera- 
:h population group for which schools ai 
last proviso was meant to asstire equal 



distribution to b].ack schools in segregated states. In fact, the first 



contingent would have lil^tle af:fect . on the quality of education received 
by deprived' groups unless the stlates also raised ^their minimum da^s require- 
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merits in compulsory schobl attendance laws; the second was playing with 
depression shrunken budgets; and the third coxiid in no way prevent the 
siphoning off of state and local appropriations from black schools which 
would be substitxited for, not sixpplemented by, federal funds, ♦ The NEA 
permitted the federal government just enough control to save face, but 
not enough' to affect education. This version of the NEA legislative program 
was the nost federally muscular of iall the versions prepared ly the NEA. 

In its programs the NEA consistently upheld local autonoiiQr. and 
general school fund appropriations. It opposed special appropriations 
vhLch were viewed' a? a form of federal control over the content 
and direction of education. It decried federal interference in all \ 
essential matters* Indeed, N£A*s . agenda profoundly resembled 
tne proposals of the, 1931 Advisory Committee, The NEA stood pat 
with its hand out. 

The NEA's posiiion m local control was at once traditional and 
defensive. For the NEA, the depression and New Deal confirmed the wisdom 
of conservative policies. In this sense, Roosevelt was both justified in acting 
^apart 'ft!om the organization, since it seemed wholly tinable to support 
federal e3q)erimentation, and helped to- strengthen the organization's 
intransigent posture. In acting separately ft-om the recognized'^ organs 
of the prc^e^sion and not including them actively in the formation or 
administration of his policies, Pwoosevelt not only alienated a group which 
remained constantly suspicious of federal encroachment on sacred turf, but 
one whose active assistance would have been necessary to any continuing , 
federal program an^ in the formulation of effective longterm policies. 
Roosevalt appears to have been interested in preventing just such a develop- 
ment. ^ He never proposed that educatj.on become a continuing part of federal 
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activity nor did he envision, a larger,, more aggressive role for the Office 
of Education, and certainly not .a place for a Department of Education in 
Washingtoni Roosevelt repeatedly ignored the NEA not from neglect, but 
with conscious intent. As a result, the profession had no reason to 
see the federal government as anything other than an antagonist. The 
Administration had simply not used th6 occasion to educate the organization 
to a more e^qjansive view of federal- participation. Thus, while the New Deal 
had raised federal participation in education to the threshold of social 
consciousness and while, some individuals like Hijpkins and Williams had 
l)egvn to enyision a new federal leadership in education; 
the New Deal 'programs had not developed an effective cadre of professional 
pdi^ makers," educational bureaucrats, and rank-and-file educator^ with. 
_a coGsnitment to and stake in that new federal participation. 

iv 

The NEA's experience* ^of the depression and the New Deal's growing 

r 

av:ja:eness of the requirements of American education as it bumbled along 
were radically different. For the educational establishment, the depression ' 
had emphasized the basic need for federal assistance to shore up an antiquat- 
ed and inadequate financial. Sructtire which underlay what they believed to 
be* a sound locally-rooted educational, enterprise. The N^w Deal programs 

, had- responded to human needs and. ndseries, primarlLy for bread, but eventually 
for literacy, skills and other forms of learning. The relief efforts 
uncovered vast inequities hot only in local abilities to fund education, 
but in Americans' ability to' afford to be educated and in their access 

. to th* educsition th^ needed; ..This was agonizingly clear in the case of 
blacks, bub aljjo obvious from experience of students aided the NYA, 
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laborers in. WPA^projects, and nursery school children. 

The depression thus- generated- two quite distinct and irreconcilable 
seta of perceptions. On the one hand, it sharpened the views already con- 
tained in the 1931, National Advisory Committee Report and reaffirmed by the^ 
JBk which called for federal aid with ho active, independent federal partici- 
pation in education.. On the other, it produced an unprecedented degree of 

f 

federal involvement in education which -for some New Dealers, like WiUiaras^ 
and Hopkins, resxilted in a new vision of an aggressive federal leadership 
in a 'new educational democracy. 

. Just as 'the 1931 National Advisory Committee Report provides a 
convenient statement of pre-New Deal vicws^ its successor,* published Just 
seveij years later, allows us an unusually effective perspective oh the 
possibilities and limits of federal participation opened up by the New Deal. • 
Although the Committee's report was never adopted by either Roosevelt or^ 
his immediate successors, it is significant to us because it articulated a 
new vision of federal responsibility for education and a new ideology of ' 
equal educational -opportunity which incorporated the New Deal's ad hoc 

ejqjeriences. The 1938 Report provides a striking contras^'o to that of the 

J- 

1931 National Advisory Committee. The composition of the 1938 Committee was 
very different from Hoover's. Significantly, educators were now iij^ the 
minority, their places taken by a kind cf Rooseveltian coalition — labor, 
government, agriculture and industry. This personnel profile anticipated 
the new, more comprehensive conception of eduoiAion as a necessary part of 
a functioning society that the Report would adopt. The report of the Committ 
and its twenty-one Staff Studies were based on an exhaustive set of investi- 

gationsb of various aspects of 'American education, as well as investigations 
%ek;ed to defining the legal precedents for federal aid and possible 
financial aid' formulas, llieset were conducted a staf f7of ninety-nine 
researchers and advisors. A number of the staff reports stammarized the * 
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educational results and intjxLications of several New Deal relief agencies 
thus at once evaluating and legitimatipg" these new educational endeavors. 

From the outset, the Committee report adopted a broad perspective , on 
education, noting that the schools had become the most important educational 
agency in modem city-centered society~¥dLipsing community, church, and even 
^family. According to the Report, children needed and the schools must 
provide new social and welfare services wliich woxild assume the burden of 
-socialization ^once carried by a closely integrated network of family and 
community agencies • Educators had said this often enough before, but the ^ 
report must be compared hot with the usual rhetoric of educatiors, but with 
the modesty and local community orientation ^ of the 1931 Report', which 
described .schools as .part of and not a substitute for the richly democratic 
life, of small communities. Where the earlier report emphasized how the schools 
*were an extension and product of that local democracy, the new proposed that 
the schools provide a means for bringing it about. The Report noted that 
many of these new social services had been provided through various agencies 
of the New Deal and concluded that the time had arrived for a continuing 
commitment to **improved educational services for all^ children. The American 
people are committed to the principle that all of the children of this 
countryv'^regiS^less oT economic status, race, or place of residence, are 
entitled to an equitable opportunity to obtain a suitable education. . . ^ 
The principle has nevdr been fully realized in practice. There is now no 
reason why it cannot be, and it is time that it should be.** The benefits of 
^localism as the primary context of democratic schooling had given way to a new 
imperative for national goals for the education of all of Americans children, 
arid .we can already hear the early strains of "entitlement" arguments with 
which the 1960s and 70s have made us familiar. Finally, the Report noted 
that 'The Coflwittee is, convinced that the Federal Government must continue 
and expand its. efforts, to improve and enlarge the social serviaes, incl\ad- 



ing education, and that it. must exercise a large measure of constructive 
national leadership, because in no other agenpy can representative national . 
leadership be vestcd#^^' The federal government thus had the obligation to 
protect and to provide for the legitimate rights of itg citizens, iii various, 
areas, including education. Therdocument is in fact dotted with forceftil 
' .stateraente of this Idiid: ."If the educational programs of local, communities 
and states could and would accomplish all of the^: purposes that^are vital to, 
the nation as a v^cie, the Federal government would not need to participate 
in- education. Past Federal participation in Education has been necessitated 
by the fact that local programs never have been adequate^to accomplish all 
vital national purposes. • • "Education can be made a force to equalize 

the conditions of men. It is ho less true that it may be a force to create 
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class, race, and sectional distinctions."^ The report thus raises not only 
the principle of entitlement, bub describes education as a force which can 
and shoiild be used as an instrumsnt to encourage social equality. 

And yet, in the context of the trumpet blasting of enlarged principles 
' and objective, the report shows the strains of the mixed New Deal experience 
whose innovations were at once radical and limited. Those limitations were 
the result of the Ne\: Deal^s failure to develop- a long term program for 
federal action^ a concrete set of objectives, or to challenge the traditional, 
local basis of school control- arid administration. 

Roosevelt hoped his programs would serve their purpose and evaporate. In 
fact, however, they generated new ideals and possibilities. At the s^e 
time, they produced neither effective policies of a strictly educational IcLnd, 
a new professional educational, leadership, nor machinery forturnijig the 
principles which were implicitly emerging from New Deal experience iito policy 
This tension is reflected in the report which ineffectively knits together 



new Ideals with old procedures enlarged federal responsibilities with an 
almost exciu'sive dependence on. local school administration and state 
distribution formulas. Those linit&bions make the report a less than 
cpn^xtetely convincing, document of the possibilities of federal leadership 
in education. In the end, the report shorbcircuits Its radical new vision 
.^by concluding, not that the schools had ^een inadequate, bub that their 
financial * structures were inefficient: /The major reason for the great 
inequalities in educational opportunity is the manner in vhich financial 
siapport iiB^provided for the public schools." ••If every Iccality were 
equally provideSi with taxable resources in education, there would be little 
need for Federal* participation in the financial support of education."' 
The spirit, th^ implied, was willing but the purse was weak^ , 

In *f act , conciusion flew in the face of aome of the evidence, 

especially that provided by Dox^ Wilkerson in a detailed study of the state 

\ 

of black education in segregated school systems* * The inequalities in 
facilities, the disparities in ifunding and teachers salaries, the blatant, 
discrimination against blacks and black schools in segregated states could 
riot be defined as good faith inefficiently imderwritten. And the^New Deal- 
prograins had, as we have seen, uncovered the special need of blacks in 
ways that could not be ignored if the federal govexwient was to exercise 
real leadership. The response of the Committee, howeVs^, v;as not to call 
for special aid for black education, or for new f ederallyvadministered 
programs, but- to, make each of the elements of the federal fur^ding program . 
(divided by goals like teacher education, adult education, vocational educa- 
tion, apprenticeship training, etc.) contingent on "an equitable ciistribution 
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of the Federal ifunds between facilities for the tv/o races."' This proviso 

^ : - / ^ . ' \ 

was repeated throujjhout the recommendations made \jy the Committee which, * \ 



by prohibiting, a reduction in statji ahd^ local funding when federal 

j^inds were received, further protected Negro schools. The recommendations 
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of' the Coninittee vere n^ich. more- far reaching and much more specific than 
those of the 1931 RepcH, defining a'ho.st of tai^gej; areas for appropriations 
in addition to .-the general fiindf, and iMkiDg each of these contingent on eqjxitable 
•aliocatiori to black sjchoolsi and on other provisos, to which I will 
retxam. And it is in^ the context, of this mich expanded view of federal 
obligations that the jstatemcats about equal opportunity for Iblacks must 
. be plac^dtElacksware to^ their fair share of. each of the: allocated funds, 
but the^ report called not for equal education for blacks (obvious in its 
acquiescence, in s^rl^gated sdiooLs) and not even for equal though separate 

facilities. The demand was restricted to equal distribution of federal 

^ . il^ 
funds, and a maintanence of present levels of state and local approprJ^ations. 

In other words, the federal government was not to correct the fundamerttal 
inequalities, but would assist in improving ^ / \/V.> 
education for blacks, commensurate with the improvement 'offered to ^ ^ : ' 
^education iji general. The mixed legacy of the New Deal for blacks 'is' 
nowhere clearer than in this report, which was so much a,^ product of 
Rew ,Deal experience. ' The Roosevelt Administration raised the issue of 
inequality to national consciousness and made it central to any federal 
aid to education, but never fundamentally challenged the traditional 
institutional matrix within which this inequality 'functioned. The New 
Deal had not questioned segregated schools, a? it had not challenged, i 
segregated CCC unitsT . Its goals for education as part of an enlarged 
commitment to social welfare were large, but its procedures ultimately 
lindted to, small objectives like an '♦equitable allocation" of federal funds. 

This was, in "fact, the limitation of the report throughout, and it' . 
illustrates 'both the strength and weakness of New Deal educational activities. 
The'^NeW Deal ^projected the fedeijal government into a new educational orbit, 
but its ' meiatsures were, meant to be tjemporary, so that after the depression, 
the. nation could rettirn to •^nnal'* operations. The precedents set the • 
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New Deal w^e th\is self-ilir4iting.In the long runi the only permanent machlnezy 
available for education were the existent state and local agencies. The 
New. Deall had created no permanent federal agencies with ^ continuir^ 
,1 educational outlook and policies which were intended to outlive the emergenqy, 
Moreoveri as we have seent the New Deal had done nothing to assuage the 
pirofassion^s fears about the dangers of federally sponsored education 
programsi- Little wonder that the Advisory Committee fell back on local 
administration. It had no basis for assuming that any other form was 
either poSssible or desirable. The one exception to this was the Committee's 
recommendation that the CCC and NTA be retainedf and newly coordinated in 
a-National .Youth Services Admirilstrationi to be run as a separate agency 
under the auspices of •'a department including^ public iiealthf education and 
welfare, if ,such a department should be established."'^"^ Here the New Deal agencies 
provided a direct precedent, both in program and in administration. 

The report thus tried to bridge the old and the new, and in order 
to effect the larger , educational ptirposes to which it committed the feder^ 
goverrunent. it provided the government with considerable musder — The . ^' 
federal government could withhold moh^ if certain conditions for funds 
vrere not met. -These terms incltided^not only the already noted "eqxiitable 
distribution** clauses for black institutions, but the provision that 
certain Jcinds of aid — school books, transportation and scholarships — 

be made available to children in private (including parochial) as well as 

J 

.public schools. This too was a notable departure, based on the principle 
that the federal government issued these funds to individuals not to schools,. 
a view heavily influenced by New Deal experience. Another recommendation permitted 
the federal, government to withhcU funds for school buildings if rural districts 
did not proceed with consolidation projects; another required that the state 
estaKLish special departments through which funds woxild be channeled and who 
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would be responsible for overseeing proper eaqpenditixre and reporting* 
The Coondttee thus took seriously its belief'^that the feder^ governnfeht 
had an obligation to assist in the Education of all its citizens and that 
it also had a responsibility to see that the funds were actually used for 
that purpose. 

In the endf despite its limitations^ the Report of the Advisory 
Coonittee provides a striking contrast to its pr'edecessor» For the 1938 
Coonitteei education had become a national responsibility not only because 
manyjlocal school districts were poor^ but because the education they 
provided was weakf limited and xmequal* The federal government's role was^ 
therefore to provide financial assistance not simply to remedy the district 
poverty as the 1931 Committee had proposed, but in order to rectify this 
situation. In contrast to the recommendations of the 1931>CoimQittee which 
rejected special education grants, the 1938 Committee sought to ixse mpn^ 
for very* specific purposes — - for better vocational training, better 
teacher training, in order to make textbooks ft*ee and available to all, to 

/ ' • ^ 

provide transportation, to permit college students to continue their 
education despite family poverty, to consolidate and enrich niral schools, 
to strength^'n black schools. Although Roosevelt, had hoped to return the . 
nation to a situation that existed in education in pre-depression days, the 
Committee, he appointed incorporated the e^qDerieuce of his emergency admin-r 
istration to propose a profound alteration in the federal government's 
relation to education. For the Committee, the depression had brought 
the federal government face-to-face with the underlying defects-of 
American schools and made it clear that the federal government, could dc 
something about these. > ' * " ^ . " 



While the dcpres3i9n thiis change the relationship of the federal 
govwxusent to educatlorii it did so in ironic and probl ematic ways* The, 
New !Deal<» had operated without a sense of the future*. Its discoveries 
about €fducation and tjie goals it pursued came in the course of e3q>erience# 
At no time- did Roosevelt. seek to anchor his educational programs in long 
t'erm commitments or in a central bureaucracy with dear aims and enforce- 
nent procedures* Roosevelt never intended to challenge the: traditional 
K principle of local control* He never even supported federal aid to 
education* ' The National /Edtacat ion Association never revised its views 



about the rtie of the federal goyemmerrt in education and continued to 

\ 

seek-general assistance without federal supervision* The way, the New 
Deal operated, ty providixig temporary alternative channels of educational 
^.opportiuiity, without the active assistance of the educational establishment 
and without developing a vested central educational bureaucracyj meant 
that it failed to provide clear: policy goals or produce a vested educational 
interest in innoviative approaches* ^ , ^ * • 

The New Deal thus had a profound effect* but left n9 immediate 
legacy* Its greatest strengths — e:q)erimentalisrii| freedom from rigid 
Q^ntral directives, abil'ivy to innovate l^r allowing agencies wide discretion 
as at NXA '^%o create programs as it went along to stiit the needs of its ^ 
diatts as at CCC — were also £ts greatest weakness* The New Deal could 
be innoyative .because it was unencumbered ly a bureaucracy which wodd have 
enforced r^ularity and' most likely have been dominated a generally 
>conservative profession* As a result, however, it v^s unable to leave to 
the futture any continuing, programs, personnel or agencies* Hie New Deal 
e3q)eriments in education were effectively over when one-by-one between 



1939 and 1942 the depression agencies, ^ WPA, CCC, NIA' were reduced and 
disbanded. The war, the accompanying renewal oi^prosperiby, an increasing- 
^ly cc^ervative .Congress, and the strengthening opposition of the NEA and 
the Office of Education to .educational programs. oiJerating ojitside of • 
•formal** charineTs together turned the New Deal programs into temporary 
e^qjeriments of an emerging welfare state* Although the New Deal programs 
were thus no more than an educational flash-in-*he-pan, the experience ^ 
nevertheless changed the meaning and nature of all futtire discussions about 
the federal .government and education* For the p^arceptioifes^out the 
nature of education^^^.d^i^vation, the meaning of federal respgAsibllity, 
the definition of equal educational' opport\inity and ^he right that , 
Americans possessed in education, and the role of education for national 
prosperity and the welfare of the people represented a quantura 
leap in American educational idedLogy* ^d the New Deal itself would 
serve as a precedent and reservoir of ideas in the 1960s^ and beyond* 

, ■ ^ ■ / • • 
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